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. Introduction 



During the past year many prominent popular magazine^ have fea- 
turecWlories bemoaning thp alleged decline in the quality of public, 
school education-particularly in urban areas* Educators, however, 
recognizing thatthe decline is not'universal, are trying & determine 
what m,akesthe most successful urban schools effectiveun order to 
reshape programs at schopls that perform poorly. * , 

James Coleman's reaent, highly publicized study. Public <md Pri- 
vate Sthooh, for example, suggested that effective schools m both 
sectors had certain common characteristics, such-a* an orderly envi- 
ronment and a demanding teademio- program. In the fall 1981 issue* 
of Ddcddkh,' devoted almctfi exclusively to an examination of three 
exemplary high schools, Philip W. Jackson seems to support Cole- 
man's findings when he argues that all students aret, capable of doing 
far more than is g'ver Remanded of them and questions whether 
'more grey matter is req lired to -study high-school biology or chem- 
istry than to master the details of bookkeeping or to dismantle and . 
rebuild axa* engine." 

Wh|t is frequently* obscured by these calls for a more rigorous 
" curriculum, howeve; justified,' are the very real advances that have 
occurred within the last several decacfes. For'example, the propor- 
tion of 17-year-olds who graduated from high school has grown from < 
about 50 percent in 1940 to about 85 percent'in the late 70s-with 
nearly half of these students going on to college. And Project Head 
Start, perhaps the major educational experiment of the 1960s, has 
been found tc*be successful m'its goal of giving disadvantaged chil- 
dren some of the "head start" affluent, children get. 

But for all the progress that has be^n made, there is no denying 
that public, education-especially in the cities-is in deep trouble. 
With the push for tuition tax credits gathering steam and federal and * 
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state suppc/i for urban schools declining annually, it's' difficult to 
fault the condusiorrof Gerald Moelier, the assistant superintendent 
' of the K£n$as City public schools: 'Ht's a pretty troubled time right 
now. It's just nor the day for a big urban district." * 

' ; *. • : 1 s \ 

Public Education's Laundry List 

' / Here are-some of the challenges facing today's urban schools: 

- * , 

* * ■» 'The WhitaHouse is cutting federal funds to elementary and sec- . 
. or|dary schools by 25 percerft tmd making even larger cuts in the 
: ' school lunch .program. Although the federal government pro- 
vides only 8'peru»nt bf the total dollars that go to schools, the 
federal ctJts are in addition to 25 percent across-the-board cutf 
of all other federal monies earmarked for states: Analysts say 
, * when states are forced to "chDose among priorities (jJr federal 
' " spending, the big losers are likely to be the cities and thfe bjggest . 
losers are likely to be the schools 

/ fii Haft, the school-age children in Boston. Buffalo, Providence; 
Memphis, and New Orleans now attend^pnvate^chools. Half of 
alf public school parents say they have considered sending their 
children to private schools. 

■ A 1980 National Education Association (KlEA) sjjrvey-found that 
-fl percent of teachers polled said they- would choose another* 
profession if they had the chance. . 

Si A recer>t Gallup-pbll found that hal* of all Amerjcans believe the 




public schools are doing a poor or only fair job, 59 percenfHje- _ 
Iieve teachers should be betteVt rained, more than 60. percent 
want their children raised in a more orderly^atmosphere. 

1 Every day, one out of every 15 students is absent from public 
school. According to The New York Times, one of every four stu- 
dents who start public high school dees not finish. A high pta^ 
portion of these are urban students. ^ ' < 

V Many eddcators believQ America's students have deficient sci- 
ence and mathematics skills. Twc^thiirds of the public school dis- 
tricts require only a year of math or science. Only 31 percent of 
public high schools' offer calculus, a mandatory subject in the 
Soviet Union* and less than seven percent of graduating second- 
ary school students hove taken it. 

Although the litany is l<5ng, it is useful to keep iryxiind the sim- 
ple "truism that problems in urban schools are mjcrocosmic reflect 
tiDns of the problems of American -society. And- it rs necessary to. 
remember that there are urban schools that work and people within 
all schools who are working to make them better,. These people- 
teachers, administrators, researchers, and students-and their con- 
cerns are the subject of this report. 



Educating the Disadvantaged 



The changes in urb^n demographics smce-World War II ryjv^iiad a 
critical impact on public education. Call it i'White flight" or "subur- 
banization,"* attribute it to busing for racial equality or the natural 
attraction of the upper middle clas^ to the suburbs, the result is the 
same. Most big city scnool districts are more than. 60 percent Black 
and Hispanic. A majority of the -students are^fefeadvantaged, an in- 

t crease from 10 percent in 1950. . . 

The effects of "'White flight" and the consequent socioeconomic 
segregation of urban schools have been dramatic. City schools now 
need expensive programs for the disadvantaged and bilingual that 

.voters seem increasingly diajnehnecho support. "Economically, wher\ 
Whites left, they took a lot of the money wuh them," said Trenton 
school administrator Delba Brilliantine. "They todk their kids out of 
public schools anjJ into private schools. Man/just weren't interested 
when it came time for budgets to be passed." 

Court-ordered desegregation and busing to ensure racial equal- 
ity have accelerated the flight 6f Whites and the middle class from 
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the public Schools. In 1954, the year of thp Supreme CSurt's school- 
desegregation ruling, all but one of ths nation's 20 largest citie* had 

* White majorities in the schools. Today, 1.7 of the top 2*0 have non- 
Whito'majoriries. , 

Busing has.been responsible for doubl ing and tripling the enroll- 

, ments of some independent and church-affiliated schools. In som$. 
cities, too, busing has all but destroyed the concept of the neighbor- 

* hood school, a factor that has significantly affected the role of Jhe 
. schools as traditional neighborhood political bases. • 

But despite the brouhaha over busing, federal law has fostered 
* # some irttegratecl public schools that are functioning effectively. For 
example, by the creative use of "magnet" or "specialty" schools, Mil- 
waukee managed to desegregate most-pf its schools through largely 
volunMry means. Students can sign up for any of the system's 143 
schools-specializing in such areas' as creative arts,- the Montessori 
method, college preparation, and vocational education. "Not -only 
are White students bused in,.-but Blacks as well," Deputy Superinten- 
*^ * dent David A. Bennett was quoted.as saying. "People are shopping 
for schools in Milwaukee*. They want to see your test scores andliow 
.you compare with other schools."- 

Characteristics of Effectively Integrated Schools 

In 1973, a team of Educational Testing Service (ETS) researchers 
headed by Garlie Forehand set out to determine what conditions 
and practices are found in successfully integrated public schools. 
Forehand and his colleagues started from Jthe premis6 that integra- 
tion is desirable and essential. After collecting data by # way of tests, 
questionnaires, .and interviews in nearly 200 racially mixed schools, 



the researchers described their findings in the Handbook iur Inte- 
grated' Schooling, published^ by* the' U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
ction, an^ Weifare m idly -3976. ' ' . t 
'They found (\ high correlation between the racial^ attitudes of 
principals and teachers and the racial attitudes of students. Success- 
fully integrated schools were characterized by balanced minority 
* representation on faculty and administrative staff, ^multiethnic curric 
ula, and the active promotion o^nterracia' contact through multicul 
tural studies and extracurricular activities. "There's tifeen great »ac-* 
ceptance of the handbook by the public school^/porehand said 
recently, "and at least one school system has u5ea the study as a 
basisfor assessing its practices and evaluating its programs^' * ' 

Despite the recent deemphasis on busing as a means r o attain 
r^gal equality, Forehana believes tjiat integration wilLremam the pri- 
ority pf some urban schools-e'specially in thQ increasingly Hispanic 
Southwest. But Robert L. Jackson II, director of ETS's Office for Minor- 
ity Education (OME), says that-integrated education has become a 
secondary issue tosome minority educators. ^History ^has n^vv 
created an attitude among a number of minority educators' that, inte- 
gration wis merely a means of insuring quality education for minor 
ity students. If it hasn't brought us any closer to that objective, per- 
haps it has no inherent value." ■ * 

Jackson and his staff are particularly concerned with reshaping 
educational practices to overcome the effects. of racial discnmina- 
*ion. In its five-year history, OME has designed and implemented a 
number of services to assist minorities in successfully, negotiating 
sucn traditional^ educational milestones as test performance, high 
school graduation, employment, and university admissions. OME 
I personnel are frequently called in as 'trouble shooters" to predomi- 



> nantly Black or integrated school districts and colleges that wish tc 
* develop i?ffectiv& integration strategies or decrease attrition, a sen-, 
ous problem /or Black colleges'* 



Project Head Start- 



Much of what is known about the factors thar affect disadvantaged/ 
learners stems from thO enormous body^of researeh tli/it accompa- 
nied the development and subsequent evaluation of Project Head 
Start Early in 1265, chrtd-deveropment experts drafted a proposal for 
federally financed preschool centers as part of President LynQon B,. 
Johnson's "War'oh Poverty." Controversial since its mcep£on,.Head 
Start in i(s he.yday served more than 500,000 children in 25,000 com- . 
muriiiies. 

• For four years, the program w<p considered a cornerstone of 
the Johnson administration's plan to shortcircuit the "poverty cycle." 
But the strategy rarwntcseripus difficulty in 1969 when an evaluation 
by the Wfcstinghouse.Learrjing Corporation coniuded that Head" 
Start had*little lasting effect on the learning^bilty of children. 

But recent research, conducted by the Consortium for Longitu- 
dinal Studies and published by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, all bat reverses the Westinghouse conclusions. When * 
*> 
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thiPdren.who had been in the Head Start prpgram wefre compared 

.with nctnpartiQipatmg children 6t similar socioeconomic tack- 
grounds, researchers found: * f 

P. Head Start children wdte less -likely to require piacemfeOt in spe- 
cial remedial classes. ; . * 

J^ v H Head Start children were less likely to be retained in grade, 

> ' H Head .Start children scored significantly better in mathematics 
achievement tests. v 

the ETS-Head Start Longitudinal Study 

: * - = ; « 

*V "Head Start/' said PrJ Virginia Shipnrujrr, director of the EFS-Head^Slart 
^ Longitudinal Study, "is the strongest indication or jfie War on Roverty 
having effect. It showed the importance of a brSad base of citizenry , 
being involved in their community's ^ducatior;." > * 

The longitudinal study was a five-ySar project that analyzed the 
physical, 'perb^nahsocial, and cognitive^evelop'tnent of disadvarv 
. taged Slack and White Engtishspeaking.chjldren beginning at age V/i 
to 4Yi and continuing to age 8V* to 9Vi. Its principal aim was to iden- 
. * tify'the components of ehrly education related to dhild develop 
ment, to measure the influence of environmental factors on these 
* components, and to describe how thj?se influences operat£. . 

Among the major fin^ings^were: " . 

% BL The so-called "cuiture«cf poverty" is a myth. Children in low 
' * ir\come groups, whether White or BlacV, are not horr)ogeneous, 

v nor are their families. m . \ ^/ 

B " Commonly used indicators of socioeconomic status, s.uch as 
parental pccppation and education level, are inappropriate^ 
gauges jof the child's environment. Witfiin a sofcioecboomic 
level th^ range of home environments can be so wide that uni- 
formity cannot be assumed. 
^ •» 

SB A warm, supportive home atmosphere^ combined with a warm, 
supportive school setting maximizes a child's chances of achiev- 

■ Mothers of children from Head Start were mbre likel/to con- 
tinue their education than Mothers of children of the seme back- 
ground.who did not participateln the program. 

x c "TTie usual finding of the many studies assessing di$ad$al)taged 

. • * v " . v " . . 7 



children js.that when parents are actively involved in the school, their 
kids perform better. This appears to be true atuss souoeconomij 
groups ," Shipman said. — 

Shipman's study has made a major contribution to. measure- 
ment by developirig^nstruments used in several national evaluations 
including Head Start and Follow Through, and in CIRCUS~tfn ETS test 
battery for diagnosing &e learning needs of pupils from preschool 
into third grade. . * * 



Educatrbna! Accountability 



Project Head Start was one of a number of social programs imple 
mentedjn the mid- 1960s that were aimed at providing services to 
needy students. But after the mid-60s, the aims of sflcial policy 
began tocchange. As Huron Institute researchers David K. Cohtfn and 
Walt Haney oiko wrote; "The connection between. providing re^ 
sources and producing results . . . (became) more urtcertaln Pro- 
ductivity quicHdy became a central concern in many sectors of social 
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" [>olicy/as attention shifted to the^rtsults of investment m'the com 
mon welfare," / s 

Research released during this period shocked the educational 
community by findK^thatydiffereiV*es in school resources and facili 
. ties were unrelated to differences in school outcomes. The next steo, 
according to Cohen and H5ney, uvemed inevitable, "If adding re- 
>^ sources didn't acid to results, then perhaps the way lb get results was 
- * to somehow insist on them" 

« !t was in this climate that the educational accountability move- 

ment, with its emphasis on basic skills and minimum competency 
'testing fexstudents, was born. • 

Competency-based Education* 



By the mid 70s, competency-based education had C3ptured the 
imagination of many urban educators. Interest in basic skills tesjing- 
* although criticized by some-was widespread, for example, a 1976 
joint task force of the National Association for Secondary ScKool Prin 
cipals and the U.S. Office of Elation called for adoptpr ~>f compe- 
tence requirements in communication skills, 'jmathematics, and 
American hisrory as a condition of receiving a high school diploma*, A 
National School Boards Association survey published prior* to the 
NASSP USOE conference said thatliiore than three-quarters of board 
members polled believed schools should put more time and effort 
into reading, writing, and mathematics skills. 

Responding to these concerns, ETS in* 1976 worked with a con- 
sortium of 300 school district^ to develop aperies of tests to measure 
ability in reading! writing, and mathematics.Ttesignecf for use in sec 
ondary schools, the Basic Skills Assessment tests were irtfended to 
*erve gcimari[y {is an early warning system, identifying student learn 
ing needs in the eighth or nntft grade Administered in 1977 to more 
than 70,000 students in 200 districts, the tests were also used to 
monitor student progress toward mastery of the basic skills through- 
. out high school and to determine minimum graduation standards. 

By*1978, the Basic Skills Assessment tests-now published by 
the Addison Wesley P'ubfishing Company-v>ere among a number of 
basic skills" test batteries being used. Many states developed their 
own tests, and the movement toward minimum competency tesjing 
became the rule rather than the exception across he nation. Perhaps 
t^e most stringent of test-based competency programs is a new one 
in New York City that denies promotion to pupils with reading defi 
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ciencies. 
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Competency Testing's Critics. 




Fremer 



Not everybody is happy with the public 
schools' increased emphasis on basic skills 
and minimum competency toting. The pow- 
erful National Education Association (NEA), 
r the largest teachers' organization and a 
staunch* critic of standardized t&ts, says that 
the tests don't measure the*6kills schools 
teachuind are inherently biased in favor of 
Whrtpjriiddle-class values. Northwestern Uni- 
versity sociologist Christopher Jencks, while 
differing with the NEA, is one of a number of 
critics who believe that basic skills are not de- 
clining. The real trouble, says Jencks, is at the 
secondary school level and involves complex 
analytical skills, such as readfng comprehen- 
sion, rather than Basic skills. 
* ETS*s John Fremer, one of the dev elopers 
of the Basic Skills Assessment tests, says that 
one way advocates and critics of compet(*n- 
cy;based testing for students may be recon 
ciled is to provide students a nontest-based 
option to demonstrate mastery of basic skills. 



Testing Teacher Competence- ^ 



• Far more controversial than competency test- 
ing for students are efforts to measure 
teacher competence. OME's Kol^ert Jackson 
believes this is ironic. N "Why is it onty^Gw^ 
when (teacher) union members are a target of 
tests, that we are finally finding concern being 
expressed. Why weren't we worried about 
the appropriate use of testing when it focused 
on kids? . . .The militancy with respect to test- 
ing has been a function of protecting union 
members." 

r he two major teachers' organizations 
have Jiffenng stands. The NEA opposes any 
kind of testing as a condition of, certification 

<«* Jackson 
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or continued Smpldyment,. citing technical reservations about alf 
standardized tests. The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) op'* 
ptoses testing employed teachers, but supports certification tests. It 
jvTon't tell you if a person is going to be a good teacher/' says AFT 
President Albert Shanker, "but it will tell you pretty quickly if they re 
illiterate." 5 ■ 



The National Teacher Examinations 



\ 



The first and still most widely used .tests of teachers are the National 
Teacher Examinations (NTE). Developed by the Association of Teach 
er Educators in the late 1930s at the request of superintendents of 
major school districts across the country, the NTE was turned over to 
ETS in 1950. In 1979, ETS delegaled policy 
direction to the NTE Policy Council, an exter- 
nal body of 12 individuals representing each 
user group. 

The primary functioa of the NTE is to pro- 
vide objective, standardized ^measures of the 
kn< wledge and skills developed in teacher 
training programs. These measures enable 
state departments of education, school bys 
terns, and others to compare the qualified 
tions of candidates from different colleges 
that may have dissimilar standards and grad 
ing practices. $ 

In 1971, ETS developed guidelines clari- 
fying the appropriate use of the tests. I hey 
spefufy that the NTE should not be used to c!e 
termme teacher retention, tenure, or status, 
should not be used for establishing salary, and 
should not be used as the sole basis for oval . 
uating "the educational impact of a teacher 
education program upon its students. In c wurt 
proceedings in Mississippi and South Carolina, 
JiTS staff members have, testified against inappropriate use of the 
tests for teacher selection, retention, and evaluation, and for setting 
salaries. . -« 

Edward Masonis,- administrator of teacher programs and ser- 
vices, has stressed that the test should not be used as an indicator of 
teaqher effectiveness. "As far as I know, there is no such thing as a 
test of teacher aptitude or potential^ and I know of no test, including 
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NTE, that proports t6jne<lsure teacher effectiveness. One problem in 
judging is th^t there is no general agreement about what an effective 
teacher is. The number 6i definitions is about equal to the {lumber of 
* professional educators." /. 
The growing nationwide interest in'cpipimum competency, test- 
ing for teachers-at this .writing, for example, -Florida, CeoYgu^nd 
Virginia are developing their own teacher certification tests-is but 
one of a number oPsigns that the American, public £ dissajfcified with 
the performance of teachers. Nearly 90 percent of the/respondents 
in a recent national poll said {fcey thoughLteacheps 'should be re- 
quired Vpass a competency test before tKey^r^hi'red,Some pro- 

- Sessional educatorsjncluding Graham Down of the Council of Basic 

Education, say that the majority of teachers are only marginally com-. 
£ petent. * 

Although the preparation of teachers, as measured by degrees 
cl, S^ earS ° f scho . olin8 ' IS m0re e * tenSlv e than ever, standards for ad- 
nWion into educational programs have plalnmeted. Because enroll- 
ment m educational programs has fallen by half since 1973, some - 
colleges and universities have had to lower their entrance critera 

- merely to sray in business. As a. result, SA? scores of 1980 high- 
school seniors who planned to major^in education were 48 points 

v . below 'tK^ national avera^ in math and 35 points below in the ver- 
bal component. 

But even such critics as Down concede that. teachers are fre- 
quently the scapegoats of a system that has downgraded the profes- 
sion's status. "Teachers are getting a raw deal," says Dpwn, "because 
•their salaries are .not keeping up with the cost of living. The general 
lack of support for tye public schools has led to a demoralized out- 
look on life." - 



Teachers Do Make a Difference 



Research indicates that teachers-far more than curntula-determme 
the degree of learning. According to Virginia Shipman, "Educators 
make a major mistake when they develop a prepackaged curriculum 
that makes teachers less important. Teachers are never less impor-' 

> tant.Teachers can destroy a prepackaged curriculum" 

The finding' that teachers make a significant contribution to 
learning-despite the powerful in/luences of home and community- 

, was the major result of an ETS study of the effectiveness of Reaching' 

12 . * - * " 
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conducted for the California Commission for Teacher Preparation 
and Licensing. 

In that study, conducted under a grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Education, senior research scientrstiTCrfendrtrMeDoBal^ sur- 
veyed the teaching practices of 95 second- and fifth-grade teachers 
at 43selementary schools in eight Californja school districts. 

The studv^ identified large numbers of children with low initial 
scores in reading and mathematics who made considerable' progress 
during the school year-much more progress than would have been 
expected on the basis of their 'first test scores. Although McDonald 
found that no single teaching skill was uniformly effective in second- 
and fifth-grade instruction in mathematics and reading, he also foun(T 
tfiat classroom organizational structures ..iat .provided for direct 
teachennstruction and direct mtewtion between teacher-and pupil 
increased chances that learning would be improved. 




The Teacher Centers Movement » ' 

— , i ^ . ^ _ ; ; 

1 *"*" "Teething is bne of the few.professions whe>e you don't go back reg- 
ularly to upgrade yoor skills. Laws are passed, politicians come into 
* it, parents, at least hopefully, come into it . ... everybody js^coming in, 
to say whaf'education should be. But very^ rarely are the people w'ho 
* are dishing out the education asked if these things will work," said 
\ Joy Collins, a teacher center specialist in h New York City public 
school. . .\ ) 

• This perspective is shared by many of Jier colleagues. Teachers ' 

frequently feel their needs are ignored by politicians and administra- 
tors who, they say, dictate the subjects the^ teach and the way they" 
should teach them. They feel underappretiated by. a society that 
m "howls for accountability at the same time ^demands that they virtu- 
ally raise children, "Teachers feel terribly put on b^ society," said 
1 * McDonald, staff researcher for the New York -City Teacher' Centers 
Consortium. * * ? J 

In 1976, the NEA and the AFT won parage of federal legislation 
to fund teacher centers, inservice training Efforts for the most pJf* 
+ staffed by teachers themselves. Under thg law, school districts or col- 

leges of education apply For the grants and sponsorlpcal centers, but 
center policy boards must have teacher majoritie^i ' ^ 

In New York City, the school adminisU-atiorHjofned forces with 
the teachers' union -and landed the largest federal grant. The-result 
, was the New York City Teacher Centers Consortium, rthfcb, with 10 



centers throughout the city, makes programs and services available 
to more than 80,Q00 public school teachers and other personnel" 

Central to the work of the centers are teaching specialists, who, 
work with teachers during the school day helping them improve 
classroom management skills, teach basic skills, and develop instruc- 
tional strategies. e ^ 

McDonald said thetkeyjo the program's success js thaMt's run 
by and for teachers, with the support, but withouuhe political inter- 
ference, of school administrators. Teachers are looking for ways to 
participate in decsion-making about, their schools. Teacher centers 
-could bean antidote to teacher burnout." * 



Solving the Money Problem 




Decisions as to instructional strategies^ student-teacher ratios, and 
classroom materials depencf on the availability o? money, a conv 
modity that's growing increasingly scarce in urban public schools. 

In Philadelphia this year, the tity council's decision to fund only 
S7G.1 million-$201 million less than the $902 million -the school 
board requested-meant layoffs of 3,500 teaihers and teacher aides 
and a bitter teachers' strike. In Boston'last year,- only complex fiscal* 
juggling prevented the nearly bankrupt city school district /rom shut- 
ting down months before, the scheduled end of the school year. In 
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the recent past/ fiscal crises have forced New York. Chicago' and 
Cleveland to cut back services to children, Analysts say that niost 
large urban school systems currently face the possibility of fiscal 
crises in which they can- neither raise enough taxes nor borrow 
money on their own good names, 

The 'fiscal problems facing urban schools, said Margaret E, 
Coertz of ETS' Education Policy Research Institute (EPRI), are fourfold, 

H Cities have a^ resource base that is .insufficient to meet inci easing 
educational costs, 

BE! Education costs are greater in the cities due to the large number 
of students requiring special services and to higher prices paid 
for all goods and services. 

B The great demand for noneducation services, in cities places a 
disproportionate burden on the urban tax dollar, 

B State aid formulas are generally insensitive to Inebe^problems 
and therefore fail to compensate for the unique fiscal disadvan- 
tages of large urban districts. 
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the School Finance Reform Movement 



These urban fiscal problems have led to a school finance refotm 
movement embodied in two court cases: the Serrano v. Pn^sf deci- 
sion of 1970 and the LeviltoWn v, Nyquist decision of 1978. 

In 1970, the parents of John Serrano^ a pupil in one of Califor- 
nia's pooler districts, filed a 'class-action suit Challenging the state's 
school financing system. A year later, the state supreme court ruled 
that the system, with its heavy reliance on local property taxes, had 
denied John Serrano equal protection Under the law"! Facing similar 
court orders, or hoping to forestall judicial intervention, nearjv half of 
the 50 sta'tes have changed their school financing systems since Ser- 
rano. ^ ■ * * , , * 

In 1978, Levittown and 26 other low-property-wealth school dis 
tricts (indyding New York City) filed suit claiming thaLNew^ork 
State's^schqol finance system failed to equaji?e4he ability of districts 
to spend for education. Thecoyxt responded by invalidating the 
state's system. Th,e ruling waT'upheld on appeal, and tjie state has 
now appealed to a higrjpr court. The cass is the first to focus on the 
specific problems of urban school districts. • 



Education Policy Research Institute 



"The biggest problem fating urban districts is the high level* qf educa- 
tional needs, particularly by impoverished studbnts requiring extra 
educational services. Basically, the educational systenVis designed to 
deal with normal kids. City schooMistrtcts ate asked to develop new 
programs whenthey don't have mbneyto do it," said Coertz. 

'Coertz and other EPRI staff members, at offices in Princeton and 
Washington, D.C, study policy issues related to education at the fed-, 
eral, state, and local levels.^They explore the real or potential impact 
of different courses ofcqgtiori and make recommendations that are 
consonant with two'pnnciples-equal educational opportunity and 
equitable distribution of tax dollars. \ ? 

As a result of the Levittown vs. Nyquist decision, EPRI staff are 
assisting the New York City Board of Education as it seeks ways to 
maximize possible new opportunites for increased state aid. To aid m 
this task, EPRI is utilizing the ETS-developed computer software 
School Finance Equalization Management System (SFEMS), which was 
recently rated by a group of users as the best of its type. * 

"SFEJ^IS gives us a very important tool that makes it possible for 
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us to rr^ake our oyvn responses 16 the computer ciata the state feeds 
out/* said Joan Scheuer, Jiead of the revenue monitoringjjnit of the 
4 Nfcw Yor\ City public schools. . 

\ : > \ 

Kansas City and St. Louis 




tPRI is alsp using SFEMS in its National Institute OTtduca'tion funded 
collaborative WhniCal assistance effort in the school districts of Kan- 
. sas City *and5t. Louis", Missouri. *' x 

The problems' confronting the "show me" state's -two largest 
school districts iljiistratt the perplexities confronting urban school 
districts across the^country. 

Both are predominantly rnjnority districts^ that once were over- 
whelmingly White. Each school district has lost enrollment at jn 
average rate of more than four percent a year, with no end ia sight. 
Educational costs are w.ell abova average In both communities, and 
both have found it increasingly difficult, to raise revenues. Both 
school districts have, therefore, become more and more dependent , 
on stafe andfederal funding. 

Despite their apparent similarities, the school districts had fre- 
quently*been adversaries when it came time to plead their separate 
cases befce the rural-dominated state legislature/'Many years ago, 
Kansas City was substantially aff(uent v W v e really didn't need to work 
with other. peoplf*, v explained Gerald Moeller, assistant superimerv 
dent of the Kansas City public school system. "But in the last few 
years, we've fallen on stringent times and have been looking aFound 
, for allies. We* found that most of cfcir allies are'in'the St. Louis area," * 

EPRI has bee>n working with the two districts to-heip them clarify 
their common^ntereste. It als.o plans to compose materials for use in 
an urban educators' guidebook on the structure and politics of the 
state school financial policy process, and to- "develop training mod- 
ules to improve the capacity of urban school systems to identify and. 
analyze finance issues. * 



The Politics of Education, 



School finance reform-indeed/all educational reform-inevitably in- 
volves politics, says the4FT's James Ward "The first problem is de- 
fining equity. Then you have to adjust for ttje political factor. No mat' 
ter how you define it, all decisions in school funding are basically 
political decisions." , ' 
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Ward;s p<3int of view is shared by educators of all political 
stripes. There is no way, many educators feel, that nearly half*of the- 
slate* would have ch ..ed (heir school financing laws were it riot for 
the pressure they felt rrom the courts; no way schools would have 
desegrega.teo were it 'not for the political activity of civil rights 
groups, no way busing would have been deemphaslzed by the fed- 
eral government were it not for the polfticai fervor of busing's op- 
ponent*?: ■ . ' - . 

Furthermore, many believe, academicians in general and sociok 
ogists in particular are frequently the puppets polfticians use to pro- 
mote policies that might in the final analysis prove unsound. Editori- 
alized The New York Tunes in response to Coleman'? Put>lic\md 

o Schools study: "Politicians itee sociblogists in much the same 
way as trial la\vyers,use psychologists, to prove the r pojnt with ex- 
pert testimony that best serves their purpose, The^oal therefore is 
to find the expert who cor^' *> up with the desired findings." - 




Coleman 



Coleman Revfsted 



The Times was.but one of a chorus of critics of Coleman's new study, 
which found, amon& other things, fhat schools that put academic 
pressure on studen.s achieve belter results and that pnv5t£ schools 
do this more frequency than do public schools. The critics were 
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especially agiuyeti by Coleman's ,most controversial findings, first, 
that « tuition tax credit or voucher would increase the private school 
enrollment of Blacks and Hispanic:* more than that of Whites, sec 
on37 that Catholic schools today more nearly approximate the 
common school' ideal of Amencan education than do public 
schools, and thijd^that the achievement levels of students from dif- 
ferent parental* educational backgrounds and ethnic groups, are 
more nearly alike in. Catholic schools than in public schools." * 1 

The study's admirers and detractors gave it special significance 
because of the impact of the first ma/or Coleman study* I quality ui 
LduitUiunjI Opportunity Said ETS research scientist Thomas L. 
Hilton, The first repoVt had enormous impact on public education. It 
provided the major basis for busing in this country and for Integra * 
tion.' Hilton and others believe the new study shows sifcns of becom- 
ing a popular rationale taLtjjjfrtuition tax c*redit<movemeat. 

Coleman's dej/a'ctors didn't waste any time puttmg on the 
gloves tflter the second study was released. The NEA called the re- 
.port irresponsible public policy research" and questioned it's integn 
ty Because of Coleman's i>up >ort for tuition rax credits. 

But the blow that made theibiggest impact-at least in educa- 
tional circles-was the release of a nationwide study by the 
respected National Assessment of £ducational Progress (NAEP) that 
appeared to contradict Coleman's findings. The NAEP concluded 
that when populations were equated so. that public and private 
schools |hared equafproportions of students from various socioeco- 
nomic levels, the difference between public and private school stu 
dent perjformance«diminished considerably or vanished. 
' t Hilton* questior^Jie findings of the Coleman report on tech- 
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nical grounds. According to Hilton, the scores Coleman used^n sur>. 
port of his finding that cognitive j»ams were greater in private than in 

• public schools were on tesi% designed tb measure aptitude and not 
achievement. Hilton also 1 questions the statistical methods Coleman 
used to adjust (or the difference in economic background between . 
public and private school students." * 

The Lerner Voucher Plan 

— : : ! 

* Coleman's support for the tuition tax credit or voucher alternative is 
shared- with a twist -by civil rights activist turned educational consul- 
tant Barbara Lerner. x * 

Lerner believes that students who do not meet minimum com- 
. petency standards in ahe. public schools should be sent to private 
schools for three years at public expense. Under the plan, the par- 
ents or guardian of these 'students could choose to transfer them to 
private schools. * ^ 

Public funds that would support the child in the public schools 
could be transferred to an accredited private school to pay. the stu- 
dent's tuition. For those who did not improve after three years, 
Lerner suggests creating "national schools" where students would be 
brought together in regional institutions for special instruction. 
( 1 Lerner, a clinical psychologist 'and attorney, de\ sloped the 

voucher plan during "a one-year stint as the first visiting scholar for 
measurement and public pohdy at ETS. "It seems fair to conclude that 
the plan suggested poses no real threat to the legitimate airrrs of the 
proponents of public schools," Lerner has s$id. She does, however, 
believe that private schools have "considerable advantages that 
seem to accrue to all human institutions and associationsiormed on 
the basis of mutual choice rather than coercion." - ^ 

i 



Making the' Public Schools Work 

i : i 

Although many feeKhat tuition tax credits would drive tfie best and 
brightest of public school students to private schools, Salt Lake City 
Superintendent of Schools M. Donalc^ Thomas says urban schools, 
can reverse, the defection. 

Thomas' solution is called school governance."' By getting par 
ems mvblved in the decision making apparatus of the schools, 
Thomas ar\d Salt Lake City have apparently solved many of the prob- 
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••Jems {hat cau$.e parents to take their children out of public schools. 
The result: Salt Lake City has reclaimed 60 perc'ent'bf the students 
whp hed defected to nearby private schools; average.school atten- 
dance ha* increased to 96 .percent; 40 teachers-and tritee princi* 
, pajs-have been fired for incompetence with the union s consent. 
^ , • Salt Lake-City installed the system, for ^a mere $50,000 a year. 
What was difficult was charing educators' attitudes about the role 
* of parents jn the* schools. M \ had to talk like a Dutch uncle," Thomas 
said. * 

• #• 

.Thomas' recipe goes like this: There.are 45 parent councils, one 
in each of the districr/s,schoob, each consisting of eig.<t parents and 
eight educators. The groups, trained in'school governance, are the 
^ . # principal p6licy-making bodies of the schools within the limits of 
school board policy, state and federal law, and budgetary con- 
straints. 

-We've reestablished confidence in the public schools," Thomas ~ 
said ' 

Technology and Sdtfcation 

- 1 J* : 

J$ ETS&ssistant Vice President fpr Reseajch and Development Admm5- 

tration Ernest 1. Anastasio Relieves the sound application of educa- 
tional technology^ one answer to urban school problems. „ 

"I think we hav& evidencejhat technology can help us a lot. We 
can go back a decide or so to the Sesame Sfreef and L'ecfr/c^om- 
p.my television programs. They didn't solve all the'problems they set 
out t6 v solve, but 'they nonetheless showed that carefully designed 
and implemented curriculum couJd be transmitted through a 
medium other than a teacher 4nd quite reasonable progress could 
be made by kid* exposed to that curriculum on a regular basis-." 

Anastasio^s view is supported by an ETS four-year longitudinal 
study of computer assisted instruction (CAI) in Los Angeles elemen- 
tary schools, funded by the National Institute of Education. 

ETS research psychologist Marjone Ragosta and statistician Paul 
Holland, working with World Bank economist Dean Jamison, as- 
sessed the effect of using computers for" drill and practice in math, 
reading, and the language arts-grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 
The main objective was to apDrajse CAI as a remedial tool for sfuL 
dents who are not doing well in school by giving them extra drill in 
the basic skills. Many of the students were Black and* Hispanic and 
came from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

The results for students exposed to CAI less than a half^our 
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each day? "We're finding that CAI-especially the math curriculum-is 
increasing student test scores. Reading and language scores also im 
prdve. There xt slight evidence that programs in reading compreheiv 
sion may help comprehension scores, but we have no significant 
findings," Ragosta said. 

'1 started off this project wondering. Why plug these poor little 
kids rnto a computer? Then I saw how kids liked the computer, how 
well they behaved in the computer room compared to other places 
in the school. The CAI lab was a place where work got done," 

Despite the success of the CAI project, Ragosta bejieves tliere 
are a number of obstacles lhat prevent CAI from being introduced in 
urbart schools. Among tbern are the^tart up costs fiscally minded ad 
ministrators associate with CAI. Another is a widespread attitt/de 
among teachers that Q$l would add unwanted complexity to estab* 
lished instructional routtnes or even threaten jobs. 

Hope for the Srhopis ' L 



There are urban schools that'are working-and wording well There s 
no magic formula, no common denominator* Some are using CAI. 
others have "gone basic ," still others have "gone magnet." Here s a 
quick look around the country at places where the pub-JC schools 
have won the public's confidence: \ 

*B Little Rock's Central High School' was shut down nearly 25 ye^rs 
ago by Gov. OrvaLFaubus in a last-ditch effort to thwart Integra* 
tion. Today, it's widely regarded as one of the be^t. public togiT 
schools in the country; SAT scores are 46 points above the na- 
tional averpge. Si. y-five percent* of the seniors go on to college, 
and 57 pe*c'ent of the student body is Black. The school has' an 
array of prpgrams that would.be the envy of ar^y 'private schojl. 
7\ demanding curriculum and a tough-minded disciplinary policy 
•appear to have made thediffererrce. 

H Thelteasley Academic "Center, on the South Sfde of Ch'cago is a 
back-to-basics grade school jn the Windy City's most cru. 
ridden district. Its* success was largely the tru:t of Alice C. Blair s 
labor. (Blair is now Chicago's deputy superintendent of mstruc 
v tion and pupil services.) Children have to pass an entrance £xam 
mation to get in, And those, who ddh't succeed can be kicked 

. out. AbouMwo-thrds of the students corrje from low-income 
Black family although children from 70 other public schools 

* and .45 parochial schools across trie city havo transferred in. I 
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have never- considered myselt a liB^^ne^vt^tejparent was 
fluoted as saying. "But when^it comes to my children, I want the 
„ best, ar^Tthar/s Beasley." 

■ By setting up a citywide system of magnet schools; Milwaukee 
desegregated its schools through targely voluntary means. Some 
120 of ^43 public schools now meet federal desegregation cri- 
teria, compared with only 12 in 1976. "We are probably the most 
racially balanced urban school system Tn the North/and 98 per- 
cent of it was accomplished by voluntary movement," said Dep- 
^ uty Superintendent David A. B^nnett.^ 

i 

Jhe Future of Urban Schools 

What, then, are the prospects for urban schools? 

Will they, as fo>mer Boston superintendent Robert V\food be- 
lieves, evolve towards a caretaker/custodial role, a kind of educator- 
of-the-last-resort for poor children and others with special needs? ' 

Or will the leader of the "effective school movement," such as 
Ronald Edmunds, professor of "education at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, manage to dispel the myth that inner-city schools cannot over- 
come deficfts in family background unless socioeconomic conditions 
, are improved? A * ' 

Philip W. Jackson, in Daedalus, suggests that we know how to 
improve comprehensive urban schools and that it is absolutely vital 
that we find the will to act upon this knowledge. "The process, of 
overcoming long-standing prejudices and of advancing mutual un- 
f dfcrstanding among various social'groups may be painfully slow and 
may even suffer temporary setbacks, but can we' doubt that compre- 
hensive schools are advantageously placed to play a role in the at- 
tainment of such goals? They may not be as successfuhn this regard 
: as we would like them to be, but the thought of not having them at 
all and the prospect of giving them up as an experiment that failed 
are not very pleasant icleas to contemplate." 

". . . Good schools, unlike the manufacturers of perfumes and 
other exotic concoctions, have few, if any, secrets to di vulge. What 
their teachers and administrators know about how-to educate, most 
other educators know as well. The determination to a& or that 
* knowledge is anothjer matter entirely." 
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